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,   * ^                          positive evidence.    Still the Revolution had given rise to so
*   L                            many impostures, and so much ingenuity had been shown in
',   p                            inventing stories to serve party purposes, that my father was
:   f                            still in doubt as we entered Lyons by the suburb of Vaise.
\   I"                            The houses were all illuminated and beflagged, fireworks were
;!   |»                            being let off; our carriage could hardly make its way through
j   p                           the crowd.    People were dancing in the open spaces, and the
*'   Y                           air rang with cries of £ Hurrah for Bonaparte ! he will save
,    j*                            the country!5    This evidence was irresistible ;  we had to
&' ,                         admit that Bonaparte was in Lyons.    My father said, c Of
»!  I'                           course I thought they would bring him, but I never suspected
f y                            it would be so soon; they have played their game well.    We
^ \l                            shall see great events come to pass.    Now I am sure that I
{' F *>                         was right in getting away from Paris; with the army I shall
;j «V                           be able to serve my country without being mixed up in a
j' l\                            coup d'etat.   It may be as necessary as it seems, but I dislike
; | f                           it altogether.'    With that he fell into deep thought, lasting
through the tedious interval required to make our way through the crowd, which grew thicker at every step, and reach our hotel.
Arrived  there,  we  found  it hung  with lanterns  and guarded by  a battalion  of grenadiers.     They had given General Bonaparte the apartments ordered a week before for :|J"                          my father.    Quick-tempered though he was, he said nothing,
and when the landlord made somewhat confused apologies to the effect that he had been compelled to obey the orders of the town council, my father made no answer. On hearing that a lodging had been taken for us in a good hotel of the second class kept by a relation of the landlord's, my father confined himself to bidding M. Gault order the postillions to drive there. When we got there we found our courier—he was an excitable man, and, being well warmed by the numerous quenchers which he had taken at every halting-place on his long journey, had kicked up the devil's own row on learning, when he preceded us at the first hotel, that the apartments engaged for his master had been given to General Bonaparte. The aides-de-camp, hearing this fearful uproar and learning the cause of it, went to let their chief knowairs.    As the sequel showed, he
